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INSTITUTIONS  AND  DEMOCRATIC  LIBERTIES 


WHEN  France  drafted  her  new  Constitution  in  1946,  she 
established  not  only  new  institutions  for  herself  but  a 
federal  organization  embracing  France  and  her  overseas 
territories,  the  FRENCH  UNION.  Its  purpose  is  to  enable  each  ter¬ 
ritory  to  develop  freely  along  democratic  lines,  while  remaining 
linked  to  France  by  common  interests. 

The  following  principles,  proclaimed  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Fourth  Republic,  which  went  into  effect  on  October 
28,  1946,  are  the  basis  of  the  FRENCH  UNION: 

"France  forms  with  the  people  of  her  overseas  territories  a  Union 
based  upon  equality  of  rights  and  duties,  without  distinction  of  race 
or  creed. 

"The  FRENCH  UNION  is  composed  of  nations  and  peoples  who 
place  in  common  or  coordinate  their  resources  and  their  efforts  in 
order  to  develop  their  civilization,  increase  their  well-being  and  en¬ 
sure  their  security. 

"Faithful  to  her  traditional  mission,  France  intends  to  guide  the 
peoples  for  whom  she  has  assumed  responsibility  toward  freedom  to 
govern  themselves  and  democratically  to  manage  their  own  affairs; 
rejecting  any  system  of  colonization  based  upon  arbitrary  power,  she 
guarantees  to  all  equal  access  to  public  office  and  the  individual  or  col¬ 
lective  exercise  of  the  rights  and  liberties  proclaimed  or  confirmed 
above.” 

The  FRENCH  UNION  is  fully  described  in  Articles  60  to  82  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  French  Republic.  It  consists  of: 

1)  Metropolitan  ( Continental)  France  and  the  Overseas  Depart¬ 
ments.  The  latter  have  the  same  status  as  the  French  Departments. 
They  are:  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  (French  West  Indies)  in  the 
Caribbean,  French  Guiana  in  South  America,  Reunion  Island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  three  Departments  of  Algeria. 

2)  The  Overseas  Territories:  French  West  Africa,  French  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa,  French  Somaliland  in  East  Africa,  Madagascar  and 
Comoro  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  French  Settlements  in  Oceania, 
New  Caledonia  and  New  Hebrides  in  the  Pacific,  and  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  in  the  Atlantic. 
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Errata 


Page  4  -  In  place  of  the  second  paragraph  substitute  the  following  too 

paragraphs s 


4)  The  Associated-States  j  whose  position  within  the  FrenJ 
on  their'  respective  agreements  with  France*  the  State  of  Viet  Ham,  the  awgaoob 
of  Cambodia  and  Laos,  They  have  their  a®  gcmmune&tSa 


Tunisia,  or  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  ana  Morocco, ^o.r^ the  Sherifian^E^ire, 
are  protectorates  which  have  their  own-  governments*  Their  relationship  to  France 
is  governed,  in  the  case  of  Tunisia,  by  the  Protectorate  Treaty  of  xfeSl,  and  in 
the  case  of  Morocco,  fcy  the  Protectorate  Treaty  of 


Page  5  -  the  ssatos  of  Tunisia  and  Morocco  should  be  listed  on  the  table 
as  "Protectorate, "  rather  than  as  "Associated  State,,® 


P&ge  9  e®  lilf'Sts 

population © © * 


line  should  reads  Tunisia,  a  protectorate,  has  a  total 


Fourth 


sentence  should  reads  This  protectorate  has  a  population „ , , 


Page  jjL 


3)  The  Associated  Territories ,  now  trust  territories  of  the  United 
Nations  under  French  administration:  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons. 

4)  The  Associated  States,  whose  position  within  the  French  Union 
depends  on  their  respective  agreements  with  France:  the  Regency  of 
Tunis,  the  Sherifian  Empire  (Morocco),  the  State  of  Viet  Nam,  the 
Kingdoms  of  Cambodia  and  Laos.  They  have  their  own  governments. 

The  central  organs  of  the  French  Union  are:  1)  The  Presidency, 
which  is  held  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic.  2)  The  High 
Council ,  which  assists  the  French  Government  in  the  general  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Union;  this  includes  representatives  of  the  Ministries  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Interior,  National  Defense,  Finance  and  France 
Overseas,  as  well  as  representatives  of  Metropolitan  France  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Overseas  Departments  and  Territories)  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  States.  3)  The  Assembly  of  the  French  Union,  whose  240 
members  are  elected  for  six  years.  Half  of  them  represent  Metropoli¬ 
tan  France  and  half  represent  the  Overseas  Departments,  Territories 
and  Associated  States. 

The  local  administration  of  the  Overseas  Departments,  like  that 
of  the  Departments  of  Metropolitan  France,  is  headed  by  a  Prefect 
who  represents  the  central  Government  and  is  appointed  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior.  He  is  assisted  by  a  General  Council  elected  by 
universal  suffrage. 

As  in  Metropolitan  France,  cities  in  the  Overseas  Departments  are 
administered  by  elected  Municipal  Councils  and  by  a  Mayor  elected 
by  the  Councillors  from  among  their  own  number. 

The  Overseas  Territories  are  administered  by  a  Governor  (for  a 
single  Territory)  or  a  High  Commissioner  (for  a  group  of  Terri¬ 
tories).  This  official  is  appointed  by  the  central  Government.  The 
powers  of  the  Republic  reside  in  him  and  he  is  the  head  of  the  admin¬ 
istration.  Since  1946,  an  elected  Assembly  has  been  established  in  each 
of  the  Territories.  These  Territorial  Assemblies  have  broad  consulta¬ 
tive  powers,  especially  with  regard  to  taxes  and  the  budget  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory.  Representatives  elected  by  these  Assemblies  are  associated  in 
the  administration  of  the  Territories  in  the  government  councils. 

Certain  large  towns  in  these  territories,  like  Brazzaville  and 
Dakar,  have  a  democratic  system  of  local  self-government  similar  to 
that  of  cities  in  Metropolitan  France.  The  local  administration  of 
smaller  communities  is  adapted  to  the  degree  of  advancement  of  the 
population. 
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REPRESENTATION  OF  FRANCE  OVERSEAS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY, 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  AND  FRENCH  UNION  ASSEMBLY 
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'Representing  French  citizens 

-Including  one  representative  of  French  citizens  in  Cochinchina 
including  three  representatives  of  French  citizens  abroad 
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Modern  Government  Building  in  Algiers 


ALGERIA 


ALGERIA  (pop.  8,676,000,  including  1,050,000  Europeans)  is  now  rapidly 
^developing  on  modern  lines.  It  consists  of  three  Departments:  Algiers, 
Oran  and  Constantine. 

Agriculture,  the  country’s  chief  resource,  has  been  developed  through  French 
efforts.  The  coastal  regions  were  reclaimed  and  put  under  cultivation  by  the 
first  French  settlers  in  spite  of  extremely  unfavorable  conditions;  they  now  pro¬ 
duce  choice  fruits  and  early  vegetables  for  export.  Large  quantities  of  grain  are 
harvested  in  the  Algerian  Tell,  the  grapes  from  Algeria’s  vineyards  give  wine 
for  export,  and  thousands  of  sheep  pasture  on  the  tablelands.  Tobacco  and  cot¬ 
ton  are  additional  money  crops.  The  development  of  Algeria’s  transportation 
and  cereal  processing  industries  is  the  object  of  a  special  plan.  In  addition, 
Algeria  has  a  wealth  of  minerals  —  iron,  phosphates,  coal  and  antimony  —  that 
ensure  her  future  prosperity. 

ra 


Camel  Market 
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Temporary  Dam  at  Oued  Agrioum 


Algiers  (in  French,  Alger;  pop.  315,210)  is  the  country’s  capital  and  one  of 
the  largest  ports  on  the  Mediterranean.  Its  history  has  always  been  closely 
linked  to  that  of  France.  From  1943  to  1944,  Algiers  served  as  the  capital  of  the 
Provisional  Government  of  France. 

Algeria  is  administered  by  a  Governor-General.  Its  three  Departments  send 
French  and  Algerian  representatives  to  the  French  Parliament.  An  Algerian 
Assembly,  made  up  of  Frenchmen  and  Algerians,  was  established  in  1947  with 
legislative  power  over  budgetary  matters  and  laws  and  regulations  specifically 
applying  to  Algeria. 

The  University  of  Algiers  is  a  center  of  French  culture  in  North  Africa. 
Over  four  thousand  students  attend  its  four  schools  of  law,  medicine,  science 
and  liberal  arts.  Algeria’s  secondary  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  25,000, 
while  290,900  pupils  attend  the  primary  schools.  In  1948  alone,  1,680  new 
classes  were  opened.  There  are  also  three  Medersas  (Moslem  schools  for  higher 
education)  in  Algiers,  Tlemcen  and  Constantine. 
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Tunis ,  Avenue  Jules  Ferry,  Harbor  in  the  Background 


TUNISIA 


TUNISIA,  an  Associated  State,  has  a  total  population  of  3,230,950,  includ¬ 
ing  2,919,860  Moslems,  239,550  Europeans  and  70,970  Jews. 

Since  1882,  when  it  became  a  French  protectorate,  Tunisia  has  made  rapid 
progress.  Its  output  of  cereals,  grapes  and  market  produce  has  increased.  Mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  olive-growing  and  oil-extraction  have  resulted  in  expansion  of 
Tunisia’s  olive-oil  production  and  exports.  Tunisian  artisans,  whose  crafts  are 
now  being  revived,  are  noted  for  their  skill  in  carpet  weaving,  saddle  making, 
metal  engraving  and  the  manufacture  of  slippers,  matting,  textiles  and  fine 
leather  goods.  Tunisia  lacks  coal  but  it  has  valuable  phosphate,  zinc  and  manga¬ 
nese  deposits. 

Tunisia’s  principal  exports  are  phosphates,  metal  ores,  zinc,  esparto  grass 
and  food  products.  In  1948,  these  exports  reached  2,773,060  tons  valued  at 
12,677  million  francs. 

The  capital  of  the  Regency  is  Tunis,  a  large  modern  city  with  a  population 
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Approach  to  the  Gabes  Oasis 


of  364,590.  Bizerta  (pop.  39,330)  is  one  of  the  most  important  French  naval 
bases  on  the  Mediterranean.  Tunisia’s  principal  port  on  the  east  coast  is  Sfax. 
Qairwan,  a  Mohammedan  holy  city,  is  situated  inland. 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  and  his  government  administer  the  Regency;  the  French 
Resident  General  and  his  assistants  in  the  districts  act  as  their  advisers.  Tunisia 
has  a  sizable  elementary  and  secondary  school  system,  with  130,030  students,  as 
well  as  1,500  Koranic  schools  and  a  Moslem  University  in  Tunis’  Great 
Mosque.  There  are  now  994  miles  of  railways  and  4,969  miles  of  roads.  In 
spite  of  engineering  difficulties  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  interior,  more 
roads  and  rail  lines  are  being  built. 

It  was  in  Tunisia  that  the  North  African  campaign  ended,  with  the  defeat  of 
the  crack  German  "Africa  Corps”  in  May  1943. 
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A  Boys’  Class  in  a  Traveling  School  in  a  Suburb  of  Rabat 

MOROCCO 

FRENCH  influence  was  gradually  established  in  most  of  Morocco  between 
1902  and  1914,  a  period  of  conflicts  between  the  country’s  leading  feudal 
families.  It  became  a  French  protectorate  in  1912,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
Marshal  Lyautey  was  pacified,  modernized  and  economically  developed.  It  is 
now  an  Associated  State  with  a  population  of  8,618,000,  of  which  325,000  are 
Europeans,  including  266,130  French. 

With  soil  improvement,  irrigation  and  the  acquisition  of  modern  tools  and 
equipment,  Morocco  has  become  rich  in  wheat,  fruits,  early  vegetables,  flax  and 
hemp.  Cattle  and  sheep  pasture  on  its  high  plateaus.  Morocco’s  industry  is  being 
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The  Moroccan  Phosphates  Center:  General  View  of  the  Drying  Plant 


developed  within  the  framework  of  an  economic  plan  that  emphasizes  increased 
production  of  minerals. 

Morocco’s  principal  exports  are  phosphates,  metal  ores,  cork,  esparto  grass 
and  food  products.  In  1948,  Morocco  exported  4,438  tons  of  goods,  valued  at 
36,990  million  francs. 

Morocco  is  governed  by  its  traditional  ruler,  the  Sultan,  and  his  government, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  French  Resident  General  and  administrative  services. 
Its  elementary  and  secondary  schools  have  137,160  students. 

The  capital  of  Morocco  is  Rabat,  planned  by  Marshal  Lyautey  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  on  the  Atlantic.  Casablanca  (pop.  351,300),  a  simple 
village  before  the  arrival  of  the  French,  has  become  a  large  modern  port  with 
beautiful  residential  districts.  The  historic  town  of  Marrakech  is  now  a  busy 
commercial  center  and  the  capital  of  the  South,  Fez,  is  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Sultans.  Port-Lyautey,  Modagor,  Safi  and  Mazagan  are  thriving  ports. 
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A  Market  Scene  in  Morocco 


Railroads  are  the  Most  Frequently  Used  Means  of  Transportation  from  Dakar  to  the  Interior 


FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA 

FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA,  a  country  eight  times  the  size  of  France,  consists 
of  Senegal  (oldest  French  settlement  in  West  Africa),  French  Guinea,  Ivory 
Coast,  French  Sudan,  Dahomey,  the  Niger,  Upper  Volta  and  Mauretania.  Its 
population  (over  16  million,  including  90,000  Europeans)  is  Negro,  Hamitic 
and  mixed.  In  the  past  these  tribes  were  constantly  at  war.  French  explorers  and 
scientists  opened  up  the  country,  pacified  it,  and  improved  the  health  and  living 
conditions  of  its  peoples.  It  is  now  an  Overseas  Territory. 

French  West  Africa  is  primarily  agricultural  and  still  in  its  initial  stages  of 
development.  Millet,  rice,  corn  and  manioc  are  the  staple  food  crops.  Cotton 
production  is  increasing  and  several  cocoa,  banana  and  coffee  plantations  are 
flourishing.  Nuts  (293,200  tons  exported  in  1948),  oilseeds  and  oil  from  French 
West  Africa  are  exported  all  over  the  world.  In  1948,  73,100  tons  of  timber  — 
mahogany,  ebony  and  rosewood  —  were  exported.  The  people  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country  own  large  flocks  and  herds;  24,130  head  of  cattle  were 
exported  in  1948.  Large-scale  industrial  development  is  planned. 
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French  High  Commissioner  Visiting  an  African  Village 


Pasteur  Institute  in  Dakar 


There  are  schools,  hospitals,  maternity  and  child  welfare  centers  in  every 
section  of  French  West  Africa.  109,490  children  are  now  enrolled  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  primary  schools.  Special  schools  where  talented  African  students  are 
trained  in  public  administration  and  medicine  have  been  established  in  Dakar. 
Graduates  of  these  schools  hold  responsible  positions  and  are  active  in  politics. 

Dakar  (pop.  132,000),  the  capital  of  French  West  Africa,  is  a  modern  Atlan¬ 
tic  port  and  an  important  railroad  terminus.  Other  important  towns  in  French 
West  Africa  are:  Saint-Louis  (pop.  51,000)  in  Senegal;  Conakry  (pop.  26,000) 
in  French  Guinea;  Bamako  (pop.  37,000)  in  French  Sudan;  and  Kotonu  (pop. 
19,000)  in  Dahomey. 

Roads  and  railways  connecting  these  centers  are  under  construction.  Several 
railroads,  totalling  2,027  miles,  are  already  in  operation.  The  Dakar-Kulikoro 
line,  over  800  miles  long,  carries  passengers  from  the  coast  to  French  Sudan,  a 
three-day  journey.  There  are  47,100  miles  of  permanent  roads  and  trails.  Some 
parts  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger  rivers  are  navigable  during  the  rainy  season  and 
carry  timber  and  freight. 

French  West  Africa  has  eight  major  airports.  One  of  these  is  at  Dakar  whose 
strategic  importance  in  international  air  routes  was  recognized  during  the  war. 
Today  Dakar  is  one  of  the  busiest  air  centers  in  Africa. 
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Shepherd  With  His  Flock  of  Goats 
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Rubber  Factory  in  Cameroons 


TOGOLAND 

FORMERLY  a  German  colony,  Togoland  (pop.  1,802,000)  was  placed  under 
French  mandate  in  1919.  In  1946,  it  became  a  United  Nations  Trust  Terri¬ 
tory  under  French  administration. 

Togoland  produces  peanuts,  palms  and  palm  oil,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton  and 
copra.  In  1948  it  exported  39,320  tons  of  goods,  including  8,110  tons  of  palms 
and  palm  oil,  2,960  tons  of  cocoa,  and  2,320  tons  of  peanuts. 

The  166  elementary  and  10  secondary  schools  of  Togoland  have  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  17,230.  There  are  61  medical  establishments. 

The  capital  of  Togoland,  Lome  (pop.  30,063),  has  the  country’s  airport,  and 
there  are  several  additional  airstrips.  Togoland  also  has  270  miles  of  railways 
and  2,684  miles  of  roads,  over  a  quarter  of  which  are  passable  all  year  round. 

CAMEROONS 

FORMERLY  a  German  colony,  Cameroons  (pop.  2,815,900)  was  placed 
under  French  mandate  in  1919.  In  1946  it  became  a  United  Nations  Trust 
Territory  under  French  administration. 

Cameroons  is  rich  in  timber,  rubber,  cocoa,  palm  oil,  peanuts,  almonds, 
hides,  ivory  and  minerals.  In  1948  its  exports  reached  206,830  tons,  including 
66,870  tons  of  timber  and  4 7,970  tons  of  cocoa. 

Free  schools  and  medical  care  are  available  for  the  entire  population  of 
Cameroons,  one  of  the  most  advanced  countries  in  West  Africa.  Mobile  public 
health  units  visit  the  remotest  districts.  71,090  students  attend  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Several  thousand  Africans  now  employed  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  public  services  were  trained  at  the  Technical  and  Agricultural  Institutes  of 
Douala  and  the  Medical  School  of  Ayos. 

The  capital  of  the  Cameroons,  Yaounde,  is  linked  with  the  port  of  Douala 
by  rail.  Of  the  Cameroons’  4,560  miles  of  roads,  3,480  miles  are  passable  all 
year  round. 
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Two  African  Girl  Students  in  Class 
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FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA 

FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA  (pop.  4,120,000,  including  10,940  Euro¬ 
peans)  is  five  times  the  size  of  France.  Stretching  across  two  thirds  of  the 
width  of  Africa,  this  country  was  explored  by  several  Frenchmen,  including 
Savorgnan  de  Brazza,  from  1840  to  1900.  It  is  now  an  Overseas  Territory  and  is 
divided  into  Gabon,  Middle  Congo,  Ubangi-Shari  and  the  Chad. 

These  regions  are  rich  in  contrasts.  Primeval  forests  cover  the  coast  and  river 
banks;  huge  savannas  stretch  across  the  plateaus;  and  real  deserts  surround 
Lake  Chad. 

The  relatively  small  population  of  French  Equatorial  Africa  includes  sev¬ 
eral  different  Negro  tribes  (Fangs,  Batekas,  Saras),  aboriginal  pygmies,  mixed 
Negro-Berbers  and  Arabs.  Formerly  decimated  by  tropical  diseases  or  sold  into 
slavery,  these  people  have  been  slow  in  developing.  The  French  administration 
abolished  the  slave  trade,  introduced  better  labor  and  living  conditions,  and  is 
now  waging  a  vigorous  campaign  against  sleeping  sickness. 

A  total  of  347  dispensaries,  medical  and  maternity  centers  with  13,768  beds, 
staffed  by  2,163  Europeans  and  Africans,  provide  free  medical  care  for  French 
Equatorial  Africans.  34,915  children  attend  the  country’s  382  schools,  where 
primary,  elementary  and  some  secondary  courses  are  combined  with  manual 
and  agricultural  training. 

French  Equatorial  Africa’s  principal  source  of  wealth  is  its  timber,  espe¬ 
cially  okume,  a  light  mahogany.  Cotton  is  now  grown  in  Ubangi  and  the  Chad. 
Coffee,  beans,  cocoa  and  peanuts  are  also  produced  in  abundance.  In  Middle 
Congo  and  Ubangi-Shari  the  palm-oil  industry  has  been  developed.  The  coun¬ 
try’s  mineral  resources  are  not  yet  completely  known,  but  small  deposits  of 
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African  Workers  Using  Modern  Tractors  and  Machinery  to  Repair  Their  Roads 


gold,  diamonds,  lead,  zinc  and  phosphates  are  being  mined.  In  1948  French 
Equatorial  Africa  exported  207,440  tons  of  timber,  32,280  tons  of  cotton  and 
2,390  tons  of  palm  oil. 

Because  of  the  country’s  enormous  distances  and  unhealthy  climate,  the 
problem  of  communications  in  French  Equatorial  Africa  has  been  difficult  to 
solve.  River  transport  connects  the  inland  centers.  Brazzaville  and  Pointe-Noire 
are  linked  by  the  Congo-Ocean  Railroad  (350  miles).  There  are  13,490  miles  of 
roads  and  trails.  Four  airports  ensure  regular  air  service. 

Brazzaville  (pop.  82,380),  on  the  Congo  River,  is  the  capital  of  French 
Equatorial  Africa.  Three  large  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  Libreville,  Port-Gentil  and 
Pointe-Noire,  serve  as  the  country’s  trade  outlets. 

As  the  most  important  of  the  French  territories  free  from  German  control, 
as  a  strategic  base  for  Allied  planes  on  their  way  to  the  Middle  East  and  as  a 
source  for  raw  materials,  French  Equatorial  Africa  played  an  important  part  in 
the  Allied  war  effort  from  1940  to  1944. 
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Jibuti,  French  Somaliland— Terminus  of  the  Jibuti- Addis  Ababa  Railroad 


FRENCH  SOMALILAND 

FRENCH  SOMALILAND  (pop.  42,780),  an  Overseas  Territory,  is  strategi¬ 
cally  located  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  shipping  route  to  the  Far 
East.  It  is  a  hot  and  barren  land.  Somali  and  Kanakil  nomadic  shepherds  make 
up  the  inland  population,  while  the  more  progressive  Galla  tribe  lives  on  the 
coast. 

French  Somaliland  exports  large  quantities  of  salt  from  its  mines.  The  gyp¬ 
sum  obtained  at  the  same  time  is  used  for  local  road  surfacing.  All  import 
duties  were  abolished  in  January  1949. 

Jibuti,  the  capital  of  French  Somaliland,  is  the  only  French  port  on  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  terminus  of  the  486-mile  Jibuti-Addis  Ababa  railroad.  1,278  ships 
passed  through  Jibuti  in  1946.  The  total  merchandise  loaded  and  unloaded 
reached  149,300  tons.  During  the  war  a  landing  field  was  built  near  Jibuti. 


COMORO  ISLANDS 


COMORO  ISLANDS  (pop.  141,730),  an  Overseas  Territory,  consists  of 
four  small  volcanic  islands  north  of  Madagascar:  Great  Comoro,  Moheli, 
Anjuan  and  Mayotte.  The  latter  has  been  French  since  1841.  Sugar  cane  and 
vanilla  are  the  islands’  principal  products. 
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Tananarive ,  Residential  Quarter 


MADAGASCAR 

MADAGASCAR  (pop.  4,294,990,  including  59,990  Europeans),  an  Over¬ 
seas  Territory  the  size  of  France,  Holland  and  Belgium  combined,  is  one 
of  the  largest  islands  in  the  world.  Most  of  it  is  mountainous,  with  a  temperate, 
healthful  climate  and  rich  grasslands  on  the  high  western  plateaus,  and  a  tropi¬ 
cal  climate  with  primitive  forests  in  the  North  and  East. 

Madagascar’s  population  is  mostly  of  Malayo-Polynesian  stock.  When  the 
French  arrived  in  1896,  they  found  the  island  dominated  by  a  warlike  people, 
the  Hovas,  who  had  enslaved  many  of  the  other  tribes.  The  French  administra¬ 
tion  protected  the  rights  of  the  entire  population  and  transformed  the  island  by 
introducing  modern  scientific  methods  of  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry. 

Model  farms,  agricultural  training  schools  and  processing  plants  were  built. 
Madagascar  now  grows  coffee  (29,330  tons  of  which  were  exported  in  1948), 
sugar  cane,  cocoa,  rice,  vegetables  and  fruit.  Most  of  the  Malagasy  own  cattle, 
of  which  there  are  over  eight  million  head  on  the  island.  Meat  and  hides  are 
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exported  in  large  quantities.  Madagascar’s  graphite  mines  are  the  richest  in  the 
world.  Iron,  lignite,  mica  and  pitchblende,  although  still  produced  on  a  small 
scale,  are  also  included  in  the  country’s  exports.  In  1948  Madagascar  exported 
142,310  tons  of  goods,  valued  at  6,122  million  francs. 

The  capital  of  Madagascar  is  Tananarive  (pop.  163,000).  Diego-Suarez,  in 
the  North,  serves  as  a  military  base.  Tamatave  in  the  East  and  Majonga  in  the 
West  are  Madagascar’s  main  ports. 

In  addition  to  a  High  Commissioner,  since  1946  Madagascar  has  had  an 
elected  Representative  Assembly  with  French  and  Malagasy  members.  The 
schools  have  an  enrollment  of  187,820  students,  including  181,800  Malagasy. 
There  are  two  500-mile  railways,  but  roads  are  the  principal  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation.  Madagascar  has  2,000  miles  of  highways  and  8,000  miles  of  connecting 
roads. 
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REUNION  ISLAND 


REUNION  (pop.  242,070).  This  Indian  Ocean  island  with  10,000  feet-high 
■  mountains,  is  one  of  the  oldest  French  possessions  and  now  an  Overseas 
Department.  Three  fourths  of  its  population  is  descended  from  the  first  French 
settlers,  who  arrived  in  1642  and  generally  married  Malagasy  women.  All 
Reunion’s  inhabitants  vote  as  French  citizens. 

Agriculture  is  Reunion’s  main  activity.  Sugar,  coffee,  vanilla  and  banana 
plantations  have  replaced  large  sections  of  the  island’s  forests.  There  are  sugar 
refineries  and  rum  distilleries  with  an  annual  production  of  78,000  tons  of 
sugar  and  66,400  hectolitres  of  rum.  Sugar,  rum,  "Bourbon”  vanilla  and 
alcohol  are  exported  to  France. 

The  capital  of  Reunion  is  Saint  Pierre  (pop.  22,000),  but  the  largest  town 
and  commercial  center  is  Saint  Denis  (pop.  36,100).  Hell-Bourg  and  Cilaos 
are  famed  hot  spring  mountain  resorts. 

Reunion’s  primary  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  40,200  and  secondary 
schools  have  been  established  in  the  larger  towns.  Saint  Denis  has  several  voca¬ 
tional  training  schools,  a  Teachers’  College  and  a  Law  School. 

Health  installations  include  several  hospitals  with  700  beds  and  many  out¬ 
patient  clinics.  Free  distribution  of  quinine  aids  in  the  prevention  of  malaria. 
In  1944  a  special  service  was  created  to  promote  maternity  care  and  child 
welfare. 

Reunion’s  roads  are  well  developed.  There  are  80  miles  of  railways,  and 
regular  air  service  for  mail  passengers  link  the  island  with  Madagascar  and 
France. 


FRENCH  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  INDIA 


FRENCH  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  INDIA  consisted  of  five  towns— Pondi¬ 
cherry,  Chandernagor,  Karikal,  Mahe  and  Yanam  — and  eight  small  en¬ 
claves,  or  trading  stations,  evidence  of  the  French  influence  that  was  a  major 
factor  in  India  in  the  eighteenth  century.  All,  except  Chandernagor,  are  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  coast.  During  World  War  II  the  French  Establishments  in  India 
rallied  to  the  Free  French  cause  and  contributed  to  the  Allied  War  effort.  On 
October  6,  1947  France  ceded  to  the  new  Republic  of  India  the  eight  trading 
stations.  On  June  19,  1949  Chandernagor  decided  by  referendum  to  join  India. 
Another  referendum,  under  international  supervision,  is  planned  to  settle  the 
status  of  the  remaining  four  towns. 
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Villagers  of  Vakha,  North  Viet  Nam 

INDOCHINA:  VIET  NAM,  CAMBODIA 

AND  LAOS 

INDOCHINA  (pop.  27,029,700,  including  25,980  Europeans)  is  one  and  a 
half  times  the  size  of  France.  It  consists  of  five  territories:  former  Tonkin 
(pop.  9,851,200),  Annam  (pop.  7,183,500)  and  Cochinchina  (pop.  5,579,000), 
which  are  now  called  North  Viet  Nam,  Central  Viet  Nam  and  South  Viet  Nam 
respectively  and  form  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  (pop.  22,613,700)  ;  Cambodia 
(pop.  3,227,000);  and  Laos  (pop.  1,189,000).  These  vary  greatly  in  climate, 
population  and  political  development.  North  and  Central  Viet  Nam  are  moun¬ 
tainous  and  have  a  cool  season,  while  the  climate  of  South  Viet  Nam  is  tropical. 
Laos  has  many  high  plateaus.  All  lie  in  the  path  of  the  monsoons. 

The  Japanese  occupied  Indochina  from  1941  to  1945.  After  Liberation  Laos, 
Cambodia  and  Viet  Nam  were  established  as  independent  Associated  States 
within  the  French  Union.  The  kings  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  signed  agreements 
that  defined  their  relations  with  France  on  July  19,  1949  and  November  8,  1949 
respectively.  By  the  agreement  of  March  8,  1949  (ratified  February  2,  1950), 
France  recognized  the  former  Annamese  Emperor  Bao  Dai  as  head  of  the 
government  of  Viet  Nam.  The  former  French  colony  of  Cochinchina  was 
incorporated  into  Viet  Nam  by  the  law  of  June  5,  1949. 
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School  at  Hanoi,  North  Viet  Nam 


Indochina’s  principal  products  are  rice  and  rubber.  In  1948,  South  Viet  Nam 
alone  produced  13.3  million  quintals  of  rice.  Indochina’s  rubber  production  in 
the  same  year  was  44,500  tons,  of  which  41,890  tons  were  exported  (34,870  tons 
to  France).  Other  products  are  corn  (75,000  to  100,000  tons  produced  in  Cam¬ 
bodia,  45,000  tons  exported),  coffee  (2,850  tons  in  Laos),  sugar  (15,790  tons), 
peanuts  (2,000  tons  in  Cambodia),  tobacco  (3,560  tons)  and  kapok  (5,000  tons 
in  South  Viet  Nam,  2,000  tons  in  Cambodia,  all  for  export). 

The  people  of  Indochina  own  a  great  deal  of  livestock.  The  output  of  North 
Viet  Nam’s  coal  deposits  is  used  locally.  Laos  has  tin,  and  there  are  phosphate 
deposits  in  North  and  Central  Viet  Nam.  In  1948  Indochina  exported  540,000 
tons,  valued  at  $92.7  million. 

There  are  15,716  schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of  836,000  students  in 
Indochina.  The  University  of  Hanoi  has  1,222  students.  The  country’s  hospitals 
and  clinics  number  900.  Transportation  facilities  include  two  airports  (Saigon 
and  Hanoi)  and  a  sea-plane  base  at  Cat  Lai,  2,000  miles  of  railway,  and  20,000 
miles  of  roads. 

Leading  cities  in  Indochina  are  Saigon  (South  Viet  Nam),  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  604,270;  Hanoi  (North  Viet  Nam),  with  a  population  of  119,700; 
Phnom-penh  (Cambodia)  with  a  population  of  102,000;  Ventiane  (Laos) ;  Hue 
(Central  Viet  Nam) ;  and  the  port  of  Haiphong  (North  Viet  Nam). 
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FRENCH  POSSESSIONS  IN  THE  PACIFIC 


NEW  CALEDONIA 


NEW  CALEDONIA  and  the  various  French  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
(lie  des  Pins,  Loyalty  Islands,  Chesterfield  Islands)  which  together  have 
a  population  of  59,740  inhabitants  are  administered  as  a  unit  though  they  are 
scattered  geographically. 

The  population  of  New  Caledonia,  the  largest  of  the  French  Pacific  posses¬ 
sions,  is  mainly  Polynesian  with  18,740  Europeans.  It  has  a  temperate  and 
healthful  climate. 

There  are  8,240  students  in  the  school  system  of  the  islands.  The  Public- 
Health  service  is  divided  into  eleven  regional  offices  and  there  is  a  modern 
hospital  at  Noumea. 

New  Caledonia  produces  coffee,  copra,  cotton,  corn,  rice,  high  grade  nickel, 
cobalt  and  copper.  In  1948  it  exported  78,960  tons  of  chrome  ore  and  1,570 
tons  of  copra. 

Noumea  (pop.  10,400)  is  Caledonia’s  capital  and  only  commercial  port.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  French  possessions  in  the 
Pacific.  This  official  also  serves  as  Governor  for  New  Caledonia  and  New 
Hebrides.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Privy  Council  and  an  elected  Council  of  State. 

Noumea  has  been  chosen  as  the  headquarters  for  the  Secretariat  and  the 
Research  Council,  permanent  bodies  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission.  This 
group  was  created  in  1947  by  the  Governments  of  France,  England,  The  Neth¬ 
erlands,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  study  the  economic  and  social  problems 
of  the  South  Pacific. 


NEW  HEBRIDES 

NEW  HEBRIDES,  a  group  of  eleven  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  is  jointly 
administered  by  France  and  Great  Britain  as  a  Condominium.  The 
French  part,  an  Overseas  Territory,  has  a  population  of  47,890.  The  islands’ 
chief  products  are  copra,  cotton,  cocoa  and  coffee. 

FRENCH  SETTLEMENTS  IN  OCEANIA 

FRENCH  SETTLEMENTS  IN  OCEANIA  (pop.  55,730),  an  Overseas  Terri¬ 
tory,  consists  of  the  Society  Islands,  the  Marquesas,  the  Tuamotu,  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands,  the  Gambier,  the  Tubuai  and  the  Rapa  Islands. 

The  largest  island  is  Tahiti,  one  of  the  Society  Islands.  Its  capital,  Papeete 
(pop.  12,390),  the  seat  of  the  Settlements’  administration,  is  very  popular  with 
tourists.  All  the  islands  are  picturesque,  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  cocoanut 
palms,  banana  and  orange  trees.  Their  principal  exports  are  copra,  vanilla, 
phosphates  and  mother  of  pearl. 
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SAINT-PIERRE  AND  MIQUELON 


SAINT-PIERRE  AND  MIQUELON,  which  form  an  Overseas  Territory,  are 
two  islands  off  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Settled  by  the  French  in 
1660,  Saint-Pierre  and  Miquelon  (pop.  4,000)  now  serve  as  a  base  for  France’s 
cod-fishing  fleet.  Several  fish-processing  plants  operate  on  the  islands. 


GUADELOUPE 


GUADELOUPE  (French  West  Indies)  has  been  French  for  over  300  years 
and  is  now  an  Overseas  Department.  It  consists  of  two  densely  populated 
islands  and  a  number  of  small  dependencies.  Their  total  population  is  278,460, 
mainly  Negro  and  mixed.  Its  capital  is  Basse  Terre,  but  Pointe-a-Pitre  is  the 
commercial  center.  Guadeloupe  produces  sugar,  rum,  timber,  coffee,  cocoa, 
cotton  and  fruit.  It  has  an  active  export  trade. 


MARTINIQUE 

MARTINIQUE  (pop.  261,390),  an  Overseas  Department,  has  been  French 
since  1635.  A  volcanic  island,  with  fertile  soil  and  a  healthful  climate, 
Martinique’s  economy  is  based  on  sugar  and  rum.  Coffee,  cocoa,  cotton  and 
fruits  are  also  cultivated.  Total  exports  for  1948  were  77,400  tons  as  against 
124,600  tons  of  imports.  Trade  is  mainly  with  France  and  includes  considerable 
exports  of  sugar,  rum  and  alcohol. 

Martinique’s  population  is  mainly  Negro  or  mixed,  with  a  few  white 
Creoles.  The  capital  is  Fort  de  France  (pop.  66,006). 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  46,290  while  900 
students  attend  vocational  schools.  Public  health  facilities  include  1,200  hos¬ 
pital  beds  and  62  out-patient  clinics  of  various  types. 


FRENCH  GUIANA 

FRENCH  GUIANA  (pop.  23,500),  an  Overseas  Department  on  the  north¬ 
east  coast  of  South  America,  was  settled  by  Frenchmen  in  the  17th  century. 
Virgin  tropical  forests  cover  four  fifths  of  its  surface;  there  are  extensive 
mineral  deposits,  and  its  soil  is  suitable  for  cultivation  of  tropical  export  com¬ 
modities.  In  spite  of  these  rich  resources,  however,  French  Guiana  has  been 
difficult  to  develop  because  of  the  enervating  climate  of  its  coastal  regions  and 
the  inaccessibility  of  its  interior  uplands.  Guiana’s  chief  activity  in  the  past  90 
years  has  been  gold  mining.  Twenty-five  percent  of  its  comparatively  small 
population  live  in  the  capital,  Cayenne.  Guiana’s  penal  colonies  for  criminals 
serving  life  sentences  were  liquidated  in  1945  and  1946. 


School  Children  of  Martinique 


Point  e-d-Pitre,  Guadeloupe 
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